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moorings in the great tidal wave which has swept over the world, it 
is wise to examine ourselves and our situation in life ; to see if there 
is anything to which we can hold fast in the wreck of worlds and 
cultures ; to ask whether we have any ideals which can be held in the 
face of all the facts ; and finally, to ask how we shall act so as to make 
those ideals incorporate. For when one has once found his ideals he is 
a propagandist; and he must fight with every weapon he can seize 
or forge to make his ideals prevail. 

George Clarke Cox. 
New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Pragmatism and French Voluntarism. With especial reference to the 
Notion of Truth in the Development of French Philosophy from 
Maine de Biran to Professor Bergson. L. Susan Stebbing. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1914. Pp. ix + 168. 

The greater part of this little volume is devoted to a critical compari- 
son of the views of the Bergsonian intuitionists with those of the prag- 
matists. These two classes of thinkers stand in the forefront of those 
who "depreciate reason," and Miss Stebbing, writing from a "so-called 
intellectualistic standpoint," wishes to prove that they are opposed to 
one another both in their method and in their conclusions, and that " in 
no sense can the French voluntarists be classed as pragmatists" (p. v). 
Their divergences can most clearly be discerned in relation to the prob- 
lem of truth. The pragmatist identifies truth with one of its conse- 
quences, while the Bergsonian intuitionist identifies truth with reality. 
Thus their account of truth is unsatisfactory, because " they both resort 
to non-intellectual methods of determining truth and of solving meta- 
physical problems." Miss Stebbing insists that only " by the admission 
of the non-existential character of truth, and by the complete working 
out of the demands of intellect, can we obtain knowledge, which is at once 
complete and rational, hence truly knowledge" (p. vi). 

The main line of French voluntarism is distinguished by its insistence 
on personal experience as fundamental and as predominantly active. 
Miss Stebbing follows this line from Maine de Biran (the real founder 
of French voluntarism) through Ravaisson and Boutroux, to Bergson and 
his disciples. A second line is that of neo-criticism. Renouvier, ac- 
cording to Miss Stebbing, is the only French voluntarist who shows any 
affinity with pragmatism. Thirdly, there is the "philosophic des idees- 
forces! The pragmatic theory of truth is used throughout as an offset to 
the various forms of voluntarism. 

Miss Stebbing makes her own attitude clear. For her, philosophy is 
essentially an affair of the intellect, and its aim is to satisfy our "ra- 
tional nature." Reality may transcend our present powers of logical 
formulation, but never intellect and logic as such. We need more faith 
in intellect, not less, and it is the intellectualist's hope " that intellect, in 
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working out its own perfection, will not fall short of a harmony that 
shall fully satisfy all our powers of knowing, striving, and loving" (p. 
163). 

Miss Stebbing's faith in intellect is not conducive to a full under- 
standing of her topic. Throughout she is ultra-analytical, seeking di- 
vergences and inconsistencies without having first grasped the spirit and 
motives of the views she discusses. Her summaries are evidently the 
result of much thorough research, and salient points are usually correctly 
stated. But she criticizes theories with which she is so totally unsym- 
pathetic that she can not obtain more than a superficial understanding 
of their meaning. 

The concluding chapter deals directly with the relation between intui- 
tionism and the pragmatic theory of truth. It is strange that, but for 
the barest mention, Miss Stebbing does not refer to the position of Pro- 
fessor Dewey. Many of her criticisims hardly touch his view that truth 
is the collective name for specific verifications. " Satisfactory " from 
this standpoint admits of no such vague and various meanings as Miss 
Stebbing seems to think. Unfortunately, she does not confine herself to 
her moderate statement of the essence of pragmatism. Intellect is dis- 
paraged, she feels, and the ultimate solver of problems is will and its 
"desire to believe." "The pragmatist, in his extreme anti-intellectualis- 
tic ardor, is apt to neglect and scorn the claims of the intellect even to 
share in the satisfaction that is the mark of truth " (p. 89). The prag- 
matic criterion of truth is "essentially the outcome of the democratic 
principle to submit every question to the ' poll of the people ' and to cut 
the knot of every difficulty by the ' counting of heads,' or hearts " (p. 7) ! 

Miss Stebbing states that her standpoint is diametrically opposed to 
Bergson's. This is obvious. For purposes of clearness, Bergson often 
temporarily narrows the meaning of his terms. The clear-cut distinc- 
tions that thus arise are taken as final by Miss Stebbing. Hence she ac- 
cuses Bergson of radical and irreconcilable dualism — except for certain 
"inconsistent" traces of a monistic tendency. He makes a complete 
split between the self of everyday life and real personality, between 
reality distorted for our practical needs and the reality of duration. It 
seems to her that Bergson banishes freedom and personality much in 
the same way as Kant, and she actually insists that by freedom Bergson 
means the "discontinuity of arbitrary choice" and that he upholds the 
"complete indetermination of reality." The root of her misapprehen- 
sions is clear. She does not grasp that, for Bergson, everything is the 
result of some blending of tendencies. She says that duration is funda- 
mental, but she does not understand that experience has varying degrees 
of depth and consequent tension of duration. 

Miss Stebbing's failure to understand Bergson's view of intuition is 
not surprising. To any one familiar with Bergson's writings passages 
will occur in refutation of almost all her statements. For instance, she 
insists that intuition involves extreme individualism and is essentially 
incommunicable. Contemplative activity is, for Bergson, incomparably 
superior to practical activity: the end sought is inexpressible, and the true 
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philosopher is the silent mystic or, better still, the new-born babe. So 
little does she understand the interpenetration and mutual working of in- 
tellect and intuition that she asserts that there is no criterion to decide 
beween rival intuitions. Bergson's philosophy leads to " vagueness so 
extreme as to be compatible with any metaphysical theory" (p. 149) or 
else to a "pessimistic skepticism that may well seem to justify a plunge 
into pragmatism by way of reaction" (p. 137). 

Miss Stebbing rightly points out that Bergson does not anywhere face 
the question, of the nature of truth, and that it is left for LeKoy and 
Wilbois to develop explicitly what is implicit in Bergson's view of reality. 
She finds them to be pragmatic when concerned with science, but anti- 
pragmatic in their identification of truth with living reality. In other 
words, Bergsonian intuitionism involves a complete divorce of the useful 
and the true. Is not this to some extent a matter of words ? " Truth " 
is used in quite a different sense by the intuitionists and the pragmatists. 
But this does not mean that there is no point of contact between Bergson 
and pragmatism. 

It is noticeable that Miss Stebbing does not include in her bibliogra- 
phy Bergson's introduction to the French translation of James's "Prag- 
matism." There she would have found a discussion of James's view of 
"Truth and Keality," in which Bergson gives an indication of his own 
attitude. Bergson's philosophy includes the positive side of pragmatism, 
while supplementing its agnostic side by endeavoring to prove that con- 
sciousness can grasp reality. It is better, perhaps, to use the word 
" true " in the pragmatic sense. Then that which is verified in action in 
the more superficial realms of experience is true. But from the Berg- 
sonian standpoint this is not all. Such true hypotheses are so, because to 
some extent they express an intuitive contact with the deeper inmost 
life of things, that is, with reality. 

Una Bernard Sait. 



Light from the East: Studies in Japanese Confucianism. Kobert Cor- 
nell Armstrong. Toronto: University of Toronto. Published by 
the Librarian. 1914. Pp. xv + 326. 

In this book, Dr. Armstrong endeavors to give an outline of the history 
of Japanese Confucianism. After a brief sketch of the early introduc- 
tion of Confucianism into Japan, the book is concerned mainly with 
the Confucian philosophy of the Tokugawa period— the period of 300 
years preceding the modern awakening of Japan. The author, who has 
devoted many years in Japan to the study of the intellectual development 
of the Japanese, shows the skill in handling the subject, which comes 
from personal acquaintance with the subject-matter through wide read- 
ing of the native literature. He divides the Confucianism of the Toku- 
gawa era into four schools, the Shushi School, the O-Tomei School, the 
Classical School, and the Eclectic School, and gives a history of each 
school by expounding its ideas, illustrating the text with many portraits 
of representative scholars, in chronological order. 



